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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF CULTURE 



W. D. WALLIS 
Fresno, California 



How shall we determine cause and effect in social life ? 

In a sense every phase of culture may be given a psychological 
interpretation. Even stone implements and all material objects 
may be looked upon as the gratification of some desire — else they 
would not be made or used. This may be said of every form of 
social life; any and all of it may be viewed as the response to 
a demand, the creation of a desire. Psychology, however, does 
not wholly determine culture, but is, on the contrary, largely 
determined by it. People have a certain form of social life and 
a certain material culture because this is what they want, but it is 
also true that they want it because they have it. Perhaps in the 
last resort the one principle will explain as much as the other. 
We are rational beings because we will to be so and we will it 
because we are such. 

If this interplay of psychology and sociology be admitted — 
and it can be amply demonstrated — a psychological explanation 
of any portion of social life becomes hazardous. The explanation 
may lie imbedded in psychology or in the social, material, or eco- 
nomic life. Suppose we wish to interpret some actual situation of 
social or psychic life, as the anthropologist and historian attempt 
to do: what weight are we to give these respective claimants, any 
one of which may, conceivably, be a sufficient explanation ? 

Let us take, for illustration, some of the situations in point; 
for example, the practice of killing or abandoning the aged. There 
need be no dispute about the facts, for hypothetical cases will 
serve equally well. 

We find a number of tribes which kill or abandon the helpless 
aged. The practice is best exemplified in North America among 
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the Eskimo and the Dakota. These tribes give quite different 
explanations for the practice. The Eskimo, like the old Scandi- 
navians, say that the spirit of the deceased enters the next world 
in the condition in which it leaves this one. Hence, in order to 
save an aged parent from an enfeebled and miserable condition 
in the next world, it becomes a filial duty to dispatch him or her 
before age has spoiled the chances of a vigorous postmortem exist- 
ence. There is reason to believe that the killing is done precisely 
from this motive, and, in many cases, reluctantly, though the whole 
system of religious belief sanctions it. 

The Dakota abandon the aged because they are not able to 
keep up with the tribe on the march, but they show affection by 
leaving food and shelter and fuel for the abandoned. 

Both of these peoples are nomadic. The aged are cared for 
in camp and abandoned only when they are unable to keep up on 
the march. Do the psychological motives explain the practice 
or shall we say that they are secondary rather than primary, the 
effect rather than the cause, the excuse but not the reason, and 
shall we look to nomadic life and the harsh conditions of existence 
as more fundamental and causative ? 

An aged Fijian will say that he cannot stand the taunts of his 
fellows who liken his encroaching feebleness to the weakness of 
women, and he will accept a voluntary death cheerfully enough. 
A Hindoo widow will immolate herself because she prefers to do so. 
Are these the real reasons or only the reflexes from more pro- 
found conditions which lie beyond the individual's control and so 
only an effervescence of deeper currents ? 

Again, consider the motives and the conditions associated with 
infanticide. The newborn are killed from various motives: it is 
unseemly for twins to appear, or for a child to be born while 
another is not yet weaned, or to be born at a certain season of the 
year. Suppose that this season is the season of drought, or the 
one when game is scarce; suppose that the tribes which practice 
infanticide most are those which find it most difficult to subsist 
where Nature is chary of a food supply, or where the tribe is iso- 
lated and does not need a surplus of warriors to recruit its ranks. 
Shall we look to unrecognized economic motives as the deeper and 
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more compelling ones or shall we take the natives' own understand- 
ing of the case at its face value and find in this practice, not one 
deep-lying cause, but causes as various as the motives which 
induce to infanticide and, at the same time, condone it ? 

So much for examples. Illustrations in two phases of social 
psychic life present the issue as well as illustrations in two hundred 
phases. But it is, perhaps, not so obvious that two examples in a 
given phase carry as much weight as two hundred. Some, no 
doubt, feel that if we have illustration after illustration of the 
correlation of abandonment of the aged with nomadic life, and 
case after case in which infanticide is associated with harsh eco- 
nomic life, then the thesis that the economic social conditions, 
and not the psychological occasioning motives, are the determining 
factors, is correspondingly strengthened. If, on the other hand, we 
find certain psychological motives associated with certain practices, 
whether there is or is not the harsh economic demand, then, con- 
versely, the psychological stimulus is shown to be sufficient and it 
must be taken as the causative element; the others as auxiliary 
but superfluous. Or, should we say that in some cases the two 
factors (social-economic and psychological) are jointly causative, 
while in other cases one alone is causative ? 

What the proffered solution of a given problem of this kind 
would be is for us at this moment not so important as the method 
by which one would proceed with the task; for, after all, the value 
of the solution can never be conceived as lying apart from the 
method by which that solution has been reached. 

Assuredly, any serious inquirer into social or psychic causes 
will welcome additions to the data. He will feel safer with two 
hundred instances than with two. But why? If it is merely 
because he likes to have more material, to extend his range of 
activity, then he has given greater amplitude to the problem, but 
he is not necessarily any nearer the heart of it. He may romp in 
larger confines, but he is still confined to romping. 

If, however, he insists that this increase of data does take him 
nearer to the heart of the problem, then he has a faith in the 
solvent power of arithmetic which it would befit him to justify; 
for we may assume that he is catholic enough to wish to save our 
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inquiring souls as well as his own. Yet if he cannot get truth by 
counting noses, how can he get it by counting tribes ? Isn't there 
something paradoxical in saying that we cannot understand the 
efficient causes in tribe A or in tribes A-F in North America if 
we are limited to them, but that we can understand them in larger 
measure, that is more intensively, after an excursus among tribes 
in other parts of the world though these tribes do not have and 
never did have any historical contact with the tribes in North 
America. Isn't it like searching amid the careers of Alexander the 
Great, Napoleon the First, and Emma Goldman for the biography 
of George Washington? Can the alchemy of arithmetic trans- 
pose such supposition into seeming? 

The process may be above arithmetical alchemy. The search 
for more data may be actuated, not by a desire for multiplicity, 
but by a desire for completeness and unity. We strive, in a word, 
to include all the members of a class or type, in order that we 
may understand the class, and so the individual members of 
it. That this class is real and not figurative can be plausibly 
urged. We speak, for example, of the abandonment of the 
aged among the Eskimo. But this resolves, after all, into 
abandonment by various individuals — there is no tribal aban- 
donment. We speak of the custom, and properly enough, as an 
attribute of Eskimo culture, and so treat the area as a unit rather 
than as a multiplicity of individual behaviors. In much the same 
way our Fijian, Australian, and other tribal units can be gathered 
into one class, a class and a unity as real as the Eskimo class and 
unity; for both are syntheses, both are but the outcome of our 
system of classification. The justification for finding this unity in 
multiplicity is its usefulness. The microscopic survey of the 
microbe would, I suppose, justify it in considering as complex, 
multiform, and incapable of being reduced to any unity, the 
creature which we accept as a single individual. If the voice of 
dissent insists that in these various tribes we have a hiatus in 
culture, space, and historical relations, not found in our accept- 
ance of the Eskimo as a unit of culture, we might reply first, 
that the difference is only a matter of degree, and, secondly, that 
it is not material. If we can study geological formation in this 
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manner, why not sociological formation ? Cosmic history has not 
been made by uniform causes any more than has human history. 
Human nature is no more variant in its fundamentals than is 
soil or rocks, and the atmosphere that envelops the globe has 
had no more uniform history than the social atmosphere that 
envelops men. But in this day only a bold heart would draw the 
inference. 

Is it, however, any easier to explain the causative influences 
that operate this centipede class than it is if we chop it up into 
so many monopede tribes each supported by its own psychic and 
social crutches ? For, if Fijian and African society has had no 
influence upon Eskimo society, how can these cultures help to 
explain Eskimo culture? If we remember that the multiplicity 
consists in the variety of times and places where social life is 
unfolding, rather than in the nature of that life itself, some of the 
difficulty disappears. Social life is playing its r&le in many places 
and under many guises; but it is composed the world over of 
much the same stuff and strives for surprisingly similar things. 

The relation between the psychology and the statistics of social 
life is a bothersome one. We count the number of correspondences 
and of lack of correspondences to see whether our law holds good, 
and consider an overwhelming majority of correspondences a good 
proof of the law. Thus our logic of interpretation falls back for 
its ultimate confirmation upon statistics, and it is difficult to see 
how we can accept a law which is not demonstrated by an actual 
count of cases in which it is put to the test. 

Statistics, then, appear to be vital. But can they, in them- 
selves, give us any solution or must they always be subservient to 
some other program, a witness which we summon, but only a wit- 
ness and never a court of decision ? Take the abandonment of the 
aged or infanticide as cases in point. It might turn out that these 
customs are correlated with extremes of temperature, with amount 
of rainfall, or with a belief that the sun passes around and over 
a stationary earth in twenty-four hours. At least they are, as a 
matter of fact, correlated with dusky skins, and the absence of 
them with white skins. Then, if statistics, as such, are to prove 
anything, they prove that the color of the skin has as much to do 
with the custom as has economic conditions. In fact, it proves the 
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causative power of pigmentation more completely, for the corre- 
lation is much higher. 

But if statistics can only offer their evidence and we are to judge 
of their value, what is to guide us ? First, we might say, no one 
would believe that a change of pigmentation would produce any 
change in ethics. But unless we have statistical proof of this, 
isn't our declaration a matter of mere faith ? Obscure things do 
affect our ethics: a shifting of the wind to the rainy quarter may 
upset a man's liver and cause him to insult his wife. There is no 
reason why it should do so, but it does. Why, then, may not 
a change of complexion lead to infanticide and parenticide ? Sta- 
tistics, it seems, will show us the correlation between two things 
that we single out, but can never tell us whether we have singled 
out the proper interacting factors. If, however, our logic of 
causes has no weight without statistical proof, and, moreover, is 
not proved even when the correlation is complete, how can we 
make inference with any confidence ? 

The answer to this question is, I am inclined to think, that 
what one singles out as the cause of social events is largely a matter 
of choice. In a sense, and for that matter in a very real sense, the 
entire social complex must be viewed as a cause, or, if you like, 
the whole universe. Yet various phases of the universe and of the 
social complex may vary without any apparent or corresponding 
degree of change in a given trait of social life, and we look for more 
intimate correlations. That phase of social or physical environ- 
ment which affects most the given trait is our main interest. The 
answer is to be found in that phase which most consistently involves 
a change in the given trait. If, for example, whenever we have 
the favorable physical environment we find the given trait, say 
infanticide or abandonment of the aged, appearing, then it is 
preferable as an explanation. But if changes of religion, ethics, 
or other motives can effect a different practice when physical 
environment remains the same, then this is preferable. 1 If we 

1 This is the conclusion to which Professor Beard comes in his discussion of the 
weight to be assigned to economic and ideal forces, respectively, as factors in the for- 
mation of the Constitution. 

"Suppose it could be shown," he says, "from the classification of the men who 
supported and opposed the Constitution that there was no line of property division 
at all; that is, that men owing substantially the same amounts of the same kinds of 
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have the same proportion of correspondences in each case, there is 
no reason to prefer one to the other. If, however, we extend the 
class by including many more instances, we have a new angle on 
the phenomena. It is not enough to discover that red hair is 
correlated with moral disposition. We must ask if change in color 
of hair tends to be followed by change in character and whether 
this is greater than the change that takes place when there is no 
change in pigmentation. The correlation of psychic state (motive) 
with practice is not enough. We must know whether this psychic 
state is present irrespective of other psychic or physical conditions, 
or is only aroused by others, and so is an occasioning cause but not 
a sufficient one, that is, not the prime mover. 

The results of any such statistical and psychological exami- 
nation will, of course, be highly tentative. But this is of the 
essence of the case and casts no discredit upon the method by which 
cause and effect in social life must be determined. 

property were equally divided on the matter of adoption or rejection — it would then 
become apparent that the Constitution had no ascertainable relation to economic 
groups or classes, but was the product of some abstract causes remote from the chief 
business of life — gaining a livelihood. 

"Suppose, on the other hand, that substantially all of the merchants, money- 
lenders, security-holders, manufacturers, shippers, capitalists, and financiers and their 
professional associates are to be found on one side in support of the Constitution, 
and that substantially all or the major portion of the opposition came from the non- 
slave-holding farmers and the debtors — would it not be pretty conclusively demon- 
strated that our fundamental law was not the product of an abstraction known as 
'the whole people,' but of a group of economic interests which must have expected 
beneficial results from its adoption ?" (An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States, 1913, pp. 16-17.) 



